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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Cowfer. 








BY THE NIGHT TRAIN. 


HIS ONLY ENEMY. 
CHAPTER XIX.—A CHANGE OF PLANS. 


N° sound broke the dreary stillness as Maurice 
hurried across the lawn—not even a bark from 
Keeper, the great mastiff, who was kennelled in 
the stable-yard ; even that keen-eared sentinel was 
silent at his post while the fleet footsteps passed out 
of the nianiie As Maurice turned into the Dean- 
field road he halted for a moment—his glance had 
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caught the feeble gleam of light that struggled 
through the darkness and rain—and singled out one 
window in the front of the house. He looked at the 
light wistfully, for he knew that it came from Allen’s 
room, and it seemed to him like a friendly beacon, 
inviting him to return. For an instant his resolu- 
tion faltered. Should he go back and brave every- 
thing, trusting and relying upon Allen in the old 
dependent fashion of their boyhood, or should he 
press on to the new life, whatever that might be? 
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He who had chafed against the restraints of business 
and the narrow world of Deanfield was conscious of 
a strange hesitation now that he was about to be 
free from the old bonds of habit and association, 
which had always been so distastefulto him. Never 
had the old familiar life been invested with such 
attraction as it was at that moment when he turned 
and looked back so yearningly. Before him all was 
gloom and uncertainty, behind was home and all the 
faithful love that would abide with him through 
good or ill. Then came the thought of all that he 
dreaded in the meeting with Thomas Rodgers, who 
he did not doubt had been Allen’s visitor on the 
previous night. That thought rebraced his sinking 
courage, and helped to steel his heart against the 
softer feelings that were creeping into it; he must 
go forward, for he dare not go back; nothing re- 
mained for him but exile. He did not trust himself 
with a second glance towards the solitary ray of light 
that gleamed out from the window of Allen’s room; 
but, taking a firmer grasp of his portmanteau, and 
muffling the ample rug about his shoulders, with 
the design of making it serve the twofold purpose of 
a protection against the weather and a disguise, if 
occasion should arise, he set his face resolutely 
towards Deanfield and passed on his way. Maurice 
Harford, like most weak men, was inclined to be 
superstitious. To him the keen wind and driving 
rain seemed like an augury of evil for the future. 
The Deanfield railway-station looked dismal enough 
as Maurice entered the dimly-lighted waiting-room, 
where he remained until the arrival of the London 
train. 

It was only when Deanfield had been left behind 
and Maurice felt himself to be really on his way, that 
he tried to rouse himself and throw off some of the 
dead-weight of oppression which had been crushing 
him down. He was not alone, as he had hoped to 
be, during his journey ; two individuals were already 
in possession of the first-class carriage into which 
he had hurried the moment the train stopped at the 
platform. He felt some disappointment, but as 
it was not worth the trouble of seeking another, he 
contented himself by withdrawing into the farthest 
corner of the compartment. ‘There he quietly 
settled himself, and leaning back with his hat drawn 
low over his brow, he felt at liberty to take a 
leisurely survey of the two strangers, and make 
himself acquainted with as much as he cared to know 
of their personal appearance. Just then he felt 
inclined to be distrustful of everybody, and made up 
his mind to be always on guard. The first glance 
satisfied him that he would have nothing to fear on 
the score of intrusiveness from either of his com- 
panions, who were apparently too much absorbed in 
their own conversation to notice him. They were 
both middle-aged, one possibly a few years older 
than the other, but possessing a certain air of sub- 
stantial respectability. The elder of the two was 
stout, with an animated, energetic manner, and a 
loud, self-confident voice that occasionally jarred 
upon the ears of the sad and silent traveller in the 
eorner, for it kept continually breaking in upon his 
reverie. 

Under these circumstances it was impossible to 
avoid overhearing much of their conversation. The 
loud talker proved to be a colonial merchant, lately 
arrived in England upon a visit to his friends. He 
was entertaining his companion with a lengthy de- 
scription of the climate, scenery, and general charac- 





teristics of the place from which he had come, evi- 
dently trying to impress him with a sense of its 
innumerable advantages. 

His more phlegmatic. listener laughed - good-hu- 
mouredly, saying, ‘‘It must be pleasant living out 
there, Cousin Felix, and a capital place for a man 
who wants a new start, but for me home’s home, 
after all.” 

The last words caught the ear of Maurice, who 
had been hopelessly trying to solve the painful 
problem what he was to do with himself in London. 
The next moment found him listening with keenly 
awakened interest to the loud-toned conversation, 
which at first had been such a source of irritation to 
him. Now he was all eagerness and curiosity to 
hear what the energetic colonist had to tell of a place 
which offered such tempting advantages to the un- 
successful, who, like himself, had failed to make 
anything of their lives in the old country, and were 
seeking to begin the battle of life anew. Maurice 
leant eagerly forward, while the voluble strangers 
laughed and talked, quite regardless of his presence. 

Why should he not emigrate? This was the idea 
that suddenly flashed through his brain, giving him 
a thrill of thankfulness in the belief that he had 
found an answer to that forlorn question about his 
future which he had asked himself so often that day. 
Here was before him what seemed the only way out 
of his difficulties, as well as the most effective means 
of escape from the man who had become such a 
dreided Nemesis to him. Australia offered a refuge 
and safe hiding-place, secure from all danger of dis- 
covery. Yes, emigration was the best course open 
to him; he had already decided that point. What 
need for further hesitation? He was free to choose 
and act. That day had begun for him a new phase 
of existencé, solitary as he had willed, and every 
mile that he travelled, each whirl of those swift 
wheels, was bearing him farther away from Allen 
and the old life. At this moment the train, which 
had been gradually lessening speed, ran into a large 
station, which Maurice recognised as the junction 
where all the passengers would be obliged to change 
for their respective destinations. As he had mado 
up his mind to keep his two fellow-travellers in 
sight, and, if possible, continue his journey in their 
company, Maurice hurried out after them, and found 
himself engulfed in a whirlpool of bustle and ex- 
citement. The fever was at its height, presenting a 
scene that would formerly have afforded him much 
amusement, for it was not destitute of the humorous 
element. It required both alertness and ingenuity 
on the part of Maurice to avoid losing sight of the 
two gentlemen amidst the general hurry and scramble, 
which reached its climax in the overcrowded refresh- 
ment-room, where the multitude were taking nourish- 
ment under difficulties. After some trouble, Maurice 
succeeded in obtaining a sandwich and cup of coffee, 
for which he had to thank the friendly politeness of 
the colonial gentleman and his companion, who were 
taking their luncheon at the counter, apparently 
quite at ease, and enjoying the scene around them. 
They gave Maurice a nod of recognition as their 
fellow-passenger, and considerately made way for 
him. This civility gave him an unexpected opening 
of which he was eager to avail himself, though the 
place was decidedly unfavourable to conversation. 
In spite of these disadvantages, the trio had managed 
to exchange some commonplaces, when a bell rang 
loudly, causing a sudden rush in the direction of the 
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platform, as a stentorian voice called out, ‘ This 
way for London. Take your seats.” 

Maurice knew that it was the train for which he 
had been waiting, but he let the crowd hurry on, 
while he still lingered at the counter, talking to his 
companions. He had no longer an interest in the 
departure of the train. The last half-hour had 
effected a complete change in his plans. This was 
owing to the discovery that the two strangers were 
going on to Liverpool, where Mr. Felix Morton 
would spend the short time that intervened before 
the day fixed for the sailing of the steamer in which 
he was to make his return voyage to Australia. 
Maurice had at once decided to change the course of 
his journey, and instead of proceeding to London, to 
take a ticket for Liverpool, thus securing himself an 
opportunity for further pushing his acquaintance 
with Mr. Felix Morton, who, he felt convinced, would 
be willing to give him both information and advice. 
Perhaps they might go out as fellow-voyagers. His 
hastily-formed plan was already opening up new 
prospects and hopes. 

Full of this idea, and eager to avail himself of 
the first chance of renewing the conversation, 
Maurice had some difficulty in disguising his anxiety 
and impatience during the time which they had to 
wait before the hour fixed for the departure of the 
express to Liverpool. 

% % % % # 

Hours after Maurice had passed on his way, when the 
early darkness was closing in upon the short November 
afternoon, the local train from Deanfield deposited 
another anxious passenger on the platform of the 
busy junction station to wait for the London train. 
This was Allen Harford, setting out on a weary pil- 
grimage in search of his brother. As yet scarcely 
recovered from the effects of his recent illness, he 
had resolutely combated physical weakness, and 
roused himself to begin the search, outwardly calm 
and self-controlled, though he was feverish with ex- 
citement, and every nerve was strung to its utmost 
power. He had astonished those about him by the 
energy with which he had pushed on the rapid pre- 
parations for his sudden journey, and made the 
necessary arrangements for his absence. Inquiries 
at the railway-station had furnished him with a clue. 
Maurice had been recognised by one of the porters, 
and the ticket-clerk distinctly remembered serving 
him with a ticket for London, he being the only pas- 
senger to the metropolis from Deanfield by that early 
train. This was all that Allen could learn concerning 
the fugitive, but he lost no time in acting upon his 
information. Maurice had gone to London; thither 
he must follow him with as little delay as possible. 
So it was that we find him waiting at the junction, 
inwardly chafing at the enforced waste of time, and 
drearily pacing the platform, scanning some of the 
strange faces that crowded past him with a sort of 
forlorn hope that one of them might be that of 
Maurice. 

““Poor fellow, I must find him, if possible, and 
bring him back,” he murmured to himself, as he 
took his place in the train for London, his whole 
soul set upon the task before him. His dead 
mother’s darling, the charge she had given him with 
her latest breath, it would be a sacred legacy even to 
the end; and whenever he felt himself giving way 
under disappointment, that thought would give him 
renewed strength and courage to go on with his 
fruitless quest. 





CHAPTER xx.—‘"‘ TAKEN OFF GUARD.” 


Ir is now over two years since the strange disap- 
pearance of Maurice Harford formed a subject for 
wondering comments among the gossips of Dean- 
field. The loss of his brother, added to the painful 
uncertainty about his fate, had been a crushing grief 
to Allen, who had waited and watched from day to 
day, his heart yearning for tidings that never came, 
for Maurice had not kept the promise given in his 
letter. There were times when Allen gloomily 
accounted for this, excusing his brother on the plea 
that his neglect had doubtless been unavoidable. He 
was ill, perhaps dead. No exertion or expense had been 
spared by Allen in the long patient search which he 
had perseveringly carried on for more than six months, 
during which every conceivable means had been 
employed to discover a trace of the fugitive. Through 
all his trial Allen had been supported by the sym- 
pathy and advice of his old friend, Dr. Kemp, whom, 
from the first, he had taken into his confidence. To- 
gether they had pored over the farewell letter which 
had painfully mystified Allen. Even the old doctor 
had confessed himself puzzled, though he still held 
his original opinion, and did not believe there were 
any symptoms of brain disease in Maurice, whom 
he thought quite sane enough to be accountable for 
his own actions. At the same time he admitted that 
apparently there were contradictions in the letter, 
which it was difficult to reconcile. Maurice had so 
emphatically asserted his innocence in connection 
with the fire at the factory, and so indignantly cast 
off his brother’s suspicion against himself, yet he 
had talked like one conscious of wrong-doing. 
What meaning could be applied to his words about 
‘disgrace, deserved punishment,” and the fear of 
casting a blight upon his brother’s life ? 

‘“‘Tt’s no use your worrying about it, Allen,” said 
the doctor, as he glanced at Allen’s troubled face, 
‘‘we must leave it where it is for the present. It 
seems to me quite hopeless of any explanation, 
except from Maurice himself. His conduct has cer- 
tainly been very singular, and followed, as it has 
been, by his sudden disappearance, would naturally 
lead any one to think there was something wrong 
with his brain; but, as I have already told you, 
Allen, I think he has some strong private reason for 
leaving Deanfield, with which he fancies you have 
become acquainted. HaveI pained you? Remem- 
ber, I pass no judgment upon your brother; I should 
be the last to do so. What I am striving at is to 
prove that your ideas on the subject of Maurice’s 
supposed mental infirmity may be wrong. I think 
you are giving yourself needless worry on that point, 
for I believe he is as sane as either of us.” 

This had been one of several similar conversations, 
the doctor usually arriving at the same conclusion 
respecting Mr. Maurice and his letter. 

Alien was in some measure relieved by this confi- 
dence, but, in spite of the medical opinion in favour 
of his brother’s sanity, he could not divest himself of 
the idea which still clung to him, that Maurice was 
suffering from some insidious mental malady, and, 
therefore, rather to be pitied than condemned. This 
impression was strengthened by something that came 
to his knowledge while attempting to discover what 
had been the real ground for his brother’s suspicion 
against Bernard Spenser. During the pursuit of his 
inquiries Allen did not forget the paragraph in the 
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postscript of Maurice’s letter, explaining the purposes 
that took him to the factory on the memorable 30th 
September. 

** You will understand why I was so anxious about 
it when I tell you that it was addressed to the man 
whom you saw last night.” 

This sentence had caused much perplexity to 
Allen; he could not understand the position; and on 
any other authority than that of the writer he would 
lave summarily dismissed the idea of such a corre- 
spondence, utterly discrediting the information that 
a private letter had actually been addressed by his 
fastidious brother to the workman Thomas Lee. 
What could have been the possible motive which had 
led to such a strange proceeding on the part of 
Maurice? He sent for Thomas Lee, and in the 
course of their conversation about the fire, Allen 
found an opportunity of referring to the letter which 
he supposed him to have received from his brother. 
The astonishment of the man was so thoroughly 
genuine that it was impossible to doubt the sincerity 
of his denial. 

‘Me, sir! there must be a mistake somewhere ; I 
never had a letter from Mr. Maurice in all my life; 
he had no call to write to me, sir, that I know of.” 

This unexpected answer somewhat startled Allen. 
Not wishing to excite the man’s curiosity, he dis- 
creetly forbore any further questioning or comment, 
allowing him to believe it a mistake. On his own part 
he regarded it as additional proof that Maurice had 
been all along labouring under some monomaniacal 
delusion, for he acquitted him of any deliberate 
intention to mislead him by a falsehood. All this 
intensified Allen’s anxiety about his brother, and 
made the uncertainty of his fate still more painful to 
him. There were times when he gave himself up to 
all manner of gloomy surmises, over which he 
brooded with a persistence that gave considerable 
uneasiness to his kind old friend Dr. Kemp. 

When the active search for Maurice appeared 
utterly hopeless, Allen commenced the rebuilding of 
the factory, pushing on the work with feverish im- 
patience that was not characteristic of him. All the 
friends whose esteem had been so deservedly won by 
Allen rejoiced in the idea that, despite his heavy 
losses, his mind would be furnished with a whole- 
some diversion in the interest with which he would 
watch the daily growth of the new factory. They 
were not disappointed ; he threw his energies into the 
superintendence of the building operations, and at 
times seemed relieved of the burden which he had 
carried since that dreary November day when his 
brother’s flight had been first discovered. 

But all this new interest and occupation had not 
influenced the inner life which Allen lived in his 
lonely house—had not brightened the long winter 
evenings when he sat in the library, where still stood 
his brother’s empty chair. Once the privileged old 
housekeeper had ventured a kindly-meant sugges- 
tion, ‘‘ That it would be best to put Mr. Maurice’s 
chair in another room, as the sight of it was likely to 
set him thinking and grieving.” But Allen would 
not consent, so the empty chair still stood in its old 
place, confronting him with the memories which it 
called up, and he would sit looking at it until it 
seemed hard to realise that Maurice would not come 
in presently and take his seat as usual. 

t was from one of these reveries that Allen was 
suddenly roused one evening in the early part of 
April by the unceremonious entrance of a visitor 





who could always count upon a welcome. Dr. Kemp- 
had lately contracted a habit of paying his favourite 
these impromptu visits, which generally produced 
the intended result of leaving Allen in better spirits 
than he found him. 

It took only a few minutes for the visitor to seat 
himself comfortably, and engage Allen’s attention as 
a listener to his lively gossip. 

‘* By-the-bye, I have some news to tell you about 
myself, Allen. My nephew, Dr. Charles Kemp, 
has agreed to become my partner, which means that 
he will quietly step into my place when I leave the 
helm. It is all settled, and according to present 
arrangements he will be with us on Thursday. I 
should like you and Charley to become friends, he is 
such a good fellow. I hope he will come to us heart- 
whole and fancy free, for Mrs. Kemp and myself 
have already decided his future in our own way— 
married him in prospective. Whom do you think we 
have chosen for his wife ?”’ 

‘‘T cannot tell,” returned Allen, with a passing 
smile on his grave, dark face. 

“Tt is a friend of yours; does that give you the 
cue?” 

‘‘T am a bad hand at guessing, doctor.” 

‘“‘ Well, then, it is Ruth Holland; there is not a 
better girl in Deanfield, and I am convinced that she 
will do credit to our selection—that is, if he should 
succeed in winning her.” 

‘‘Ruth Holland!” Allen repeated the name with 
an involuntary start and an exclamation that pro- 
cured him a searching look of surprise from the 
doctor’s keen bright eyes, followed by a sound 
that might have been a whistle if it had been 
allowed full development. The singular reception of 
his last item of information had given the doctor an 
unexpected revelation concerning Allen Harford, who 
for once had been taken off guard. 





THE KORAN AND THE BIBLE. 
BY THE REV. PROFESSOR ROBERTSON, LATE OF BEYROUT. 
IV.—POINTS OF CONTRAST. 


T is related that, on one occasion, when Mohammed 
was thirty-five years of age, he gave an exhibition 

of presence of mind and discrimination which excited 
the admiration of all who witnessed it. The Caaba had 
fallen into ruins, and it fell to the tribe of Koreish to 
rebuild it. The different families of the tribe had with 
some difficulty been brought to agree to a division of 
the honourable work among them, till it came to the 
placing of the sacred black stone in its position, a 
work which could be done by one only. 
no one to whom the others were willing to cede this 
pre-eminence, the building was interrupted, and the 
question would have been decided, Arab fashion, by 
an appeal to the sword, had not an old chief prevailed 
upon the disputants to leave the matter to the arbi- 
tration of the first person who should enter the hall 
where the discussion took place. That person hap- 
pened to be Mohammed, whose appearance was hailed 
with acclamation, and he. resolved the difficulty to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. Spreading his 
mantle on the ground, he placed the black stone on 
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it with his own hands. He then called four of the 
leading chiefs to lift the mantle by its four corners, 
and when they had raised it to the necessary height, 
he took the stone in his own hands, and laid it in its 
proper place. 

The incident not only illustrates the presence of 
mind and tact of Mohammed on that particular occa- 
sion, but may be taken as symbolic of his future work. 
He found the Arabs divided among themselves by 
deep jealousies, knowing only the sword as the 
arbiter of their quarrels, and he so managed them 
as to make them a united and powerful people. In 
matters of religion he found a diversity of creed 
and worship, but succeeded in establishing a system 
that claims to have reconciled the conflicting ele- 
ments. Just as he persuaded the chiefs that the 
placing of the black stone in position was their work, 
though it was done with his own hands; so Islam, 
both as a religion and a state power, took advan- 
tage of pre-existing beliefs and usages in Arabia, 
but retained its distinctive character as a con- 
ception of his own. He went as far as his funda- 
mental position allowed him to go, not only in 
sanctioning time-honoured observances which the 
Arab races would not abandon, but in adopting 
elements which are distinctive of the Jewish and 
Christian religions. But when these elements con- 
flicted with his idea of the uniry, he boldly cut the 
difficulty, declaring that they were not proper to 
those religions, but only the corruptions of men 
who did not understand their own creeds. Whether 
it was that he had come to a settled conviction of 
Islam before he knew what Judaism and Christianity 
really were, and never gave himself the trouble to 
examine them for himself, or whether he had a better 
understanding of them than his utterances would 
imply, his stand was taken, and whatever was in- 
consistent with that position must be rejected. And 
thus it is that Milman has declared Islam to be a 
republication of Judaism suited to Arab soil, while 
Stanley maintains that it must be regarded as an 
eccentric heretical form of Eastern Christianity; the 
truth being, as Sprenger tersely puts it, that it is a 
Mosaism without a ceremonial law and without 
national exclusiveness, and a Christianity without 
the doctrine of atonement and its related doctrine 
of a Trinity.* 

In the preceding paper we have indicated how far 
Mohammed endeavoured to maintain an agreement 
with Judaism and Christianity. In the present we 
have to trace the main features of divergence between 
the Koran and the Old and New Testaments in points 
of faith, matters of practice being reserved for special 
consideration. 

I. Mohammed had no little difficulty in preserving 
the individuality of Islam in face of Judaism. To 
the Jews, as we have seen, he was more indebted 
than to all others together; and not only from fear 
of the sharpness of their wit, which was often 
exercised at his expense, but to conciliate their 
favour and to learn from them, he was disposed to 
make all possible concessions. An instance of this 
is the intimation in one verse of the Koran (Sur. xvii. 1) 
of the night journey to Jerusalem—in whatever sense 
it is to be taken—which has been so much expanded 
by later tradition, and given rise to the Muslim 
veneration for the Holy City of the Jews. A still 
more striking instance of it was the fact that for the 





* Sprenger, vol. i. p. 17. 





first six or seven months after the flight to Medina, 
Mohammed enjoined his followers to turn their faces 
towards Jerusalem during their prayers, though up 
to that time this direction of prayer had been a 
matter of indifference,* and it was not till the second 
year of the Hijrah that Mecca was appointed as the 
Kibla. In the early Medina Suras the Jews are the 
people most prominently addressed, and they are 
continually reminded that God had ‘‘ preferred them 
over all the world,” and in the enumeration of people 
of different religions the Jews are always placed 
after ‘“‘those who believe.” It was only when he 
saw that all his concessions were in vain, and when 
he found that, so far from meeting him half way, 
the Jews were his most stubborn opponents, that con- 
ciliation was turned into persecution; and the 
cruelties inflicted on the Jews of Kainukoa, Nedhir, 
and Kheibar, as soon as his power in Medina was 
firmly established, cannot be justified by any reason, 
and can only be explained on the principles we have 
stated. 

The objections made to the Jews in the Koran are 
various, but they all resolve themselves into an ob- 
jection against the exclusiveness of their religion. 
The strait bond of a Law given as a special honour 
to one nation, and the expectation of a Messiah for 
one people, did not suit the comprehensive claims of 
Islam. While, therefore, in the legendary part of 
the Koran we find ourselves in an atmosphere alto- 
gether rabbinic, the case is quite altered when we 
come to matters of legal prescription. The points of 
evident agreement, though striking, are not nume- 
rous. In regard to the posture of prayer, for 
example, standing is prescribed when possible; but 
sitting, or even lying, if necessary, is allowed, just 
as by the Jewish doctors. The time ‘‘ when one can 
distinguish a black thread from a white” in the 
morning is indicated both in the Talmud and the 
Koran as the time to begin certain observances of 
prayer and fasting. So, too, the permission to use 
sand instead of water in ablution is common to both, 
and, indeed, may be simply a ready Eastern expe- 
dient suggested by the want of water in a sandy 
country, for Sale refers to a case in which sand was 
used in Christian baptism.t In the matter of the 
prohibited degrees, it is noticeable that the male 
relations whom the Koran forbids a woman to 
see unveiled are those whom the Mosaic law makes 
it unlawful for a woman to marry.{ In the great 
points of moral obligation derived from natural con- 
science, there is, of course, a substantial agreement 
between the Law and the Koran. But Mohammed 
was an Arab, and in matters of detailed prescription 
he saw that it would be vain to expect his Arabs to 
submit to the cumbrous and punctilious service of 
later Judaism. He found it to be as vain to expect ~ 
the Jews to abandon a law in which they gloried as 
their distinctive inheritance. Conciliation was im- 
possible; and though he endeavoured to show the 
Jews that Old Testament prophecies of a Coming 
One were fulfilled in himself,§ he could not induce 





* Sale, note on Sura ii. 136; compare ii. 109. 

+ Preliminary Discourse, § 4. 

t Michaelis, ‘‘ Ehegesetze Mosis,” 2nd edit., vi. § 69. 

§ Sura vii. 156. ‘The apostle, the unlettered (or native) prophet, 
whom they find described with them in the law and gospel.” Only in 
this general way are the prophecies referred to. It may interest the 
reader to turn up the following passages which Mohammedan writers 
elaim as prophetic of Mohammed : Gen. xvii. 20, Deut. xviii. 18, xxxiii. 2, 
Isa. xxi 6, 7; xlii., the whole chapter, particularly verses 1, 7, 17; Lxiii. 1, 
6, etc., Dan. vii. 13, 14, Hab. iii.3. In the New Testameat, John xiv. 16, 
xv. 26, xvi. 7, 13, Rev. vi. 4. 
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them to accept him as the expected prophet. There 
remained only his final arguments, abuse of Jewish 
blindness and persistent asseverations of his own 
apostleship, of both of which there is not little in the 
Koran. 

II. The task of reconciling Christians was a harder 
one, and the mode of dealing with the distinctive 
doctrines of their religion was bolder in proportion. 
Tho doctrine of the Trinity confronted Mohammed at 
the outset; and, whether in ignorance or of settled 
purpose, he persists in turning the Trinity, or Unity 
of Three Persons, into a Tritheism, or system of 
three divinities. 

1. Even on his own statement of it, however, he 
gives a misrepresentation of the Christian doctrine, 
for he makes Mary to be the third person in this 

Tritheism, and accuses the Christians of imputing to 
God aconsort andaSon. In fact the same arguments 
that he employs against the idolaters he uses against 
the Christians, and it is difficult at times, if not im- 
possible, to understand whether he means Christians 
or idolatrous Arabs when he speaks of these “ associat- 
ing” others with God. The old belief of Arabia was 
that the Djinn were the result of a union between 
Deity and female angels, and Mohammed, supposing, 
or at least representing, the Christian teaching to be 
the same, is unsparing in his denunciation of such 
blasphemy :— 


** Yet have they assigned the Djinn to God as His associates, 
though He created them; and in their ignorance have they 
falsely ascribed to Him sons and daughters. Glory be to Him! 
and high let Him be exalted above that which they attribute to 
Him. Sole Maker of the heavens and of the earth! How, when 
He hath no consort, should He have a son?” (Sura vi. 100-101.) 


It is hardly conceivable that Mohammed could 
have given such a representation of Christianity had 
he known anything of canonical scripture, or even 
been acquainted at first hand with orthodox Chris- 
tians. Nor does it appear that he was influenced by 
Gnostic ideas. The most probable explanation of his 
error is that he took his notions from Nestorian 
Christian refugees, for whom we know he had a 
higher regard than for other Christians,* and who, in 
zeal for their own tenets, would no doubt give an 
exaggerated account of the doctrine of the orthodox 
party. The Nestorians were declared heretics be- 
cause they would not call Mary Zheotokos (Mother of 
God), and nothing was more natural than that they 
should maintain that this title implied a belief in the 
divinity of the Virgin. It is well known that 
Mariolatry arose chiefly in connection with the Nes- 
torian controversy. Already in the fourth century 
the perpetua virginitas was an article of faith; if we 
are to credit Epiphanius, a female sect of Collyri- 
dians, who paid divine honours to Mary, existed in 
Arabia in the same century; and by the sixth cen- 
tury feasts were held in her honour, and the heathen 
actually reproached the Christians with having be- 
come paganised.t 





* This is very clearly brought out in the hitherto unpublished Arabic 
megnuscript, ‘‘ Risalat ibn Ishaq el Kindi,” an account of a controversy 
between a Mohammedan and a Christian about two centuries after Mo- 
hammed. We do not understand why Dr. Arnold (“Islam and Chris- 


tianity,” p. 372) should speak of the publication of this tractate in so 
mysterious terms. It would not be difficult to procure an accurate copy; 
and, if we mistake not, an abridged Latin version of it, published long 
ago, is referred to by Prideaux under the title ‘‘ Disputatio Christiani 
contra Saracenum,” and is included in Bibliander’s Alcoran, a copy of 
which is in the British Museum. 

t Kurtz, “ Church History,” vol. i. § 87. 
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The beginning of this tendency to place a female 
element in the godhead may be traced much farther 
back. The personification of Wisdom (a feminine 
noun) in the Book of Proverbs is already carried out 
in the apocryphal books to an identification of Wis- 
dom with the Holy Spirit. Heretical movements in 
early Christianity show the same error,* and the hold 
of the idea on the popular mind is seen in the dedi- 
cation, in the fourth century, of the mosque of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople, not to any saint of that 
name, but to the Divine Wisdom. Nor has the error 
been abandoned by those churches where Mariolatry 
survives. Any one who has had intercourse with 
Oriental Christians of the present day must have 
heard popular stories of the intercession of the saints 
with members of the “heavenly family,” which 
are, indeed, too blasphemous to be repeated, and 
betray a prevailing idea of the Trinity as repugnant 
as it is possible to conceive to the doctrine laid down 
in the orthodox creeds. 

Surrounded probably by native Arab Christians 
deeply tainted with such notions, and taking his con- 
ceptions from Nestorian informants, we can hardly 
blame the prophet for the abhorrence he expressed 
of the Christianity of his time. The last word of 
his own doctrine is given in Sura exii., entitled ‘‘ The 
Unity,” and from that he never swerves :— 


**Say : He is one God : God the Everlasting! He begetteth 
not, and He is not begotten ; and there is none like unto Him.” 


Indeed his commentators had a juster conception of 
Christianity than Mohammed himself; for Beidhawi, 
after stating the “‘ three” referred to in Sura iv.-169 
to be God, Christ, and Mary, explains, ‘‘ They say 
that God is three persons, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost;” and adds, “‘ They mean by the 
Father, essence, by the Son, knowledge, and by the 
Spirit, life,” as we know Christian controversialists 
in early times did. 

Though Mohammed thus denies divine honours to 
Mary, the strong influence of the prevailing Christian 
tradition is seen in the fact that he assigns a high 
place to her ‘ who kept her virginity and into whom 
we breathed of our Spirit, and made her and her Son 
a sign to all nations” (Sur. lxv. 91). Following 
the apocryphal accounts, he relates the Annunciation 
of Mary’s birth, and her training under Zacharias, 
her being preferred ‘‘ above the women of the worlds,” 
and the Annunciation to her of ‘the Word from 
God, whose name shall be Messiah, Jesus the Son 
of Mary, illustrious in this world and the next” 
(Sur. iii. 31 seq.) 

2. Inregard to Christ the teaching of the Koran is 
as opposed to heterodox as to orthodox Christianity, 
though again the influence of Christian doctrine and 
tradition is very apparent. We have just seen that He 
is called the Word and also a Spirit from God. These 
expressions, however, are not used in the sense of 
implying divine nature, for in the same verse in 
which they occur it is said :— 


‘*O people of the Book, overstep not bounds in your religioi ; 
and of God speak only the truth, The Messiah, Jesus, Son of 
Mary, is only an apostle of Ged and His Word, which He con- 
veyed unto Mary, and a Spirit from Himself. Believe, there- 
fore, in God and His apostles, and say not ‘three.’ Forbear—it 
will be better for you. God is only one God” (iv. 169). 





* Gerock, “‘ Die Christologie des Koran,” p. 76-77. 
t *‘ Risalat ibn Ishaq el Kindi.” 
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Christ’s divinity is thus formally denied, though 
his miraculous (but not sinless) conception is taught. 
As to his work, he was sent to the Jewish people— 
for no mention is made of his mission to others—to 
restore the purity of the law, to make certain changes 
in it in accordance with the idea of a progressive 
revelation, to be a pattern (though he is not sinless, 
and prays for pardon himself), and above all to pro- 
claim the unity of God. He chose disciples, who 
declare that they are Muslims, and though he was 
the greatest of the prophets up to his time, he will 
be judged like others at the last day, and will then 
disclaim the false representations that have been 
given of his teaching by his followers :— 


‘‘ When God shall say, O Jesus, Son of Mary, hast thou said 
unto mankind, Take me and my mother as two Gods beside 
God? He shall say, Glory be unto Thee, it is not for me to say 
that which I know to be not the truth. . . . Ispake notto 
them aught but that which Thou didst bid me, Worship God, 
my Lord and your Lord.” (Sura vy. 116, 117.) 


In regard to the death-of Christ, we have in Sura 
iv. 156 :-— 


‘‘ For their saying, Verily we have slain the Messiah, Jesus, 
the Son of Mary, an apostle of God, og Sg Him not, and 
they crucified Him not, but they had only His likeness,” 


And again in Sura iii. 48 :— 


‘*God said, O Jesus, verily I will cause thee to die, and will 
take thee up to myself, and deliver thee from those that believe 
not.” 


The supposition of a phantomic body is so foreign 
to the conceptions of the Koran, that the former of 
these two passages is explained by the interpreters 
to mean either that one of the disciples volunteered 
to take the place of his master, or that an enemy 
sent to apprehend Jesus was taken and crucified in 
his stead, Jesus himself being taken to heaven for a 
time, whence he returned to convince his disciples that 
he was alive. Whether there is here any trace of the 
Christian dogma of substitution, or of the resurrection 
and ascension, it isimpossible to say. Imfthese are not 
references to those doctrines, there are no others in the 
Koran ; and it seems to be implied elsewhere that— 
at some undefined time after the crucifixion—Jesus 
died a natural death and entered at once into Paradise, 
an honour shared also by Mary and the martyrs, 
whereas the souls of ordinary mortals, according to 
the Mohammedan notion, remain in a state of sleep 
beside their bodies till the day of the resurrection. 

3. In regard to the Holy Spirit the teaching of the 
Koran is so uncertain that a leading Muslim authority 
(Soyity) gives eight different meanings to the name, 
almost as many as there are occurrences of the word. 
In some passages the Spirit has distinct personality 
and individuality like the angels; in others the) ame 
is used to denote an inspiration given to various 
prophets, as to Mohammed himself; while in others, 
again, the Spirit is plainly identified with the angel 
Gabriel. It is possible that these different views 
denote fluctuations of the prophet’s own conceptions 
at different periods,* but the actual opinion of 
Muslim authorities is that the Holy Spirit in the 
Koran is another name for the angel Gabriel ; the 
distinction probably being that Gabriel is mentioned 





* Sprenger endeavours to trace the course of these fluctuations in an 
interesting excursus, vol. ii. p, 229-235, 
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in connection with manifestations of almighty power, 
and the Spirit when it is a matter of revelation.* 

On the whole, along with all the uncertainty of 
Mohammed’s utterances in regard to Christianity and 
his utter misconception of its true character, he 
shows a singular honesty in putting down whatever 
he had received on this subject, heedless of the con- 
tradictions of his statements. And if we are disposed 
to find fault with him for not having taken the pains 
to make himself better acquainted with a truth in 
which he might have rested, and to censure him for 
the attitude he assumed towards it, let us not forget 
that the Christianity of his time furnished too good 
ground for his vigorous protest, and that the Chris- 
tianity which his followers still witness in the East 
tends too certainly to confirm them in their own 
faith. And it may not be out of place here to 
remark that the contempt and persecution with 
which Christians have been treated by Moham- 
medans are to be traced not to a hostility to the 
religion of Christ, as they understand that religion (far 
less to a hatred of that name ‘‘ which is above every 
name’’), so much as to the intolerance of all other 
religions which inevitably followed from the exclu- 
siveness which Islam finally assumed. Modern Mo- 
hammedans, like the prophet himself, ever mention 
the name of Jesus with the deepest respect—in striking 
contrast with the common practice of the Jews—and 
reserve their scorn for the cross and other symbolic 
emblems of Christianity which they suppose the 
Christians to make objects of worship. Whether 
this would have been the case had he really under- 
stood the teaching of the New Testament in regard 
to Christ, is very doubtful; but as a matter of fact 
it should be borne in mind in attempting to under- 
stand the peculiar position of the Koran in regard to 
Christianity. 

It is not part of our present subject to give an 
account of later Mohammedanism. We have con- 
fined ourselves to the utterances of the prophet him- 
self in the Koran, accepting as sound the conclusion 
of Sale, who says, ‘‘I do not find that Mohammed 
himself ever expected so great a regard should be 
paid to his sayings as his followers have since 
done.” It should, however, be remembered that 
though the articles of faith are stated in the broadest 
and most general manner in the Koran, they have 
been carried to most elaborate developments by the 
prophet’s successors, both orthodox and heterodox. 
His hesitating and uncertain statements have been 
supplemented by most minute and circumstantial 
details supplied by a fertile tradition, figurative 
expressions have been transformed into recitals of 
actual occurrences, and even the positive teaching 
as to the Unity has run, in the hands of metaphysical 
doctors and errant sectaries, into the most extrava- 
gant speculations, which rival, if they do not sur- 
pass, the wildest errors which the prophet thought it 
his mission to rebuke.t The history of these specu- 
lations, to which we can only thus refer, shows how 
far Islam has been from succeeding in answering the 
expectations of its founder to furnish a faith simple 
and comprehensive enough to satisfy the commoa 
religious feeling of mankind, and how little Moham- 
medans can afford to reproach Christians with their 
endless divisions as a mark of the inferiority of their 
religion. 








* Gerock, p. 79. 
+ Preliminary Discourse, § 2. nore 
t See Sale, Prelim, Disc. § 8, on the principal sects among the Moham 
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he traveller into Derbyshire, unaccustomed to 
the district, may not unnaturally inquire for 
‘the Peak,” which he has been taught to consider 
one of the chief English mountains, and the name of 
which has always suggested to him something like a 
pyramid of rock; an English Matterhorn. He will 
be soon undeceived, and then may paradoxically 
declare the chief peculiarity of ‘‘ the Peak District” 
to be that there is no Peak! The rangé so called is 
a bulky mass of millstone grit, rising irregularly 
from the limestone formation which occupies the 
southern part of Derbyshire, and extending in long 
spurs, or arms, north and north-east into Yorkshire 
as far as Sheffield, and west, south-west, and south 
into Cheshire and Staffordshire. The plateau is 
everywhere covered by wild moorland, clothed with 
fern, moss, and heather, while it is broken up by 
deep hollows and glens, through which streamlets 
descend, each through its own belt of verdure, from 
the spongy morasses above, forming in their course 
many a minute but picturesque waterfall. The 
pedestrian who establishes himself in the little inn at 
Ashopton, will have the opportunity of exploring 
many a breezy height and romantic glen; while, if 
he has strength of limb and of lungs to make his way 
to Kinderscourt, the highest point of all, he will 
breathe, at the elevation of not quite two thousand 
feet, as fresh and exhilarating an atmosphere as can 
be found anywhere in these islands; the busy smoky 
city of Manchester being at a distance, ‘‘ as the crow 
flies,” of little more than fifteen miles! It is no won- 
der that a select company of hard-worked men, who 
have lighted on this nook among the hills, having 
taste for natural history, resort hither year after year, 





* From “ English Pictures drawn with Pen and Pencil.” Religious 
Tract Society. 
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finding a refreshment in the repeated visit equal at 
least to that which their fellow-citizens enjoy, at 
greater cost, in the terraces of Buxton, or on the 
gigantic slope of Matlock Bank. 

Where the limestone emerges from under the mass 
of grit, the scenery altogether changes. For roughly- 
rounded, dark-coloured rocks, covered with ling and 
bracken, now appear narrow glens, bold escarped 
edges, cliffs splintered into pinnacles and pierced by 
wonderful caves, traversed by hidden streams. The 
‘‘ Peak Cavern ”’ at Castleton is the largest, that of the 
‘¢‘ Blue John Mine” the most beautiful of these caves, 
from its veins of Derbyshire spar. 

The tourist, however, who confines himself to the 
Peak district proper, with its immediately outlying 
scenery, will have a very inadequate view of the 
charms of Derbyshire. He can scarcely do better 
than begin at the other extremity, ascending the Dove 
through its limestone valley as far as Buxton, thence 
taking rail to Chapel-en-le-Frith, expatiating over 
the Peak moorlands according to time and inclination, 
descending to the limestone region again at Castleton, 
and following the Derwent in its downward course to 
Ambergate, pausing in his way to visit Chatsworth 
and Haddon Hall, and to stay awhile at Matlock. 

II.. ving thus planned our own journey, our starting- 
point was Ashbourne, a quiet, pretty little town at 
the extremity of a branch railway. There was not 
much in the town itself to detain us: we could only pay 
a hurried visit to the church, whose beautiful spire, 
two hundred and twelve feet high, is sometimes 
called the Pride of the Peak. There are some strik- 
ing monuments: and among them one with an in- 
scription of almost unequalled mournfulness. It is to 
an only child, a daughter: ‘She was in form and 
intellect most exquisite. The unfortunate parents 
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ventured their all on this frail bark, and the wreck 
was total.” Never was plaint of sorrowing despair 
more touching. 

A night’s refreshing rest at the inn, where several | 
nationalities oddly combine to make up one complex | 
sign—the fierce Saracen, the thick-lipped negro, the | 
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English huntsman in his coat of Lincoln green!—and 
we sallied forth on a glorious day of early autumn to 
make our first acquaintance with Dovedale. Leaving 
the town at the extremity farthest from the railway- 
station, we found ourselves on a well-kept, undu- 
lating road, skirted by fair pastures on either hand ; 
the absence of cornfields being a very marked feature 
in the landscape. Turning into pleasant country 
lanes to the left, we soon reached the garden gate of 
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a finely-situated rural inn, the ‘‘ Peveril of the Peak,” 
whence a short cut would have led us over the brow 
of the hill into Dovedale; but we were anxious to - 
visit lam, and therefore made a détour as far as the 
‘Izaak Walton,” so well known to brothers of the 
‘ gentle craft.” A little farther, and we were in the 


MATLOCK, 


identical Happy Valley of Rasselas, where we found 
a charming little village, with schoolhouse and 
drinking fountain, park and half and church, and 
every cottage a picture. Two little rivers meet here, 
one of them the Manifold, the other and larger the 
Dove; and after a hurried view of the lovely vale, we 
lost no time in making our way to the entrance of the 
far-famed Dale. As most of our readers will know, 





the Dove divides Staffordshire from Derbyshire: we 
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took the Derbyshire side, entering at a little gate on 
the river bank, and leisurely and with many a pause 
pursued a walk with which surely in England there 
are fewtocompare. The river is a shallow, sparkling 
stream, with many a pool dear to the angler, and 
hurrying down, babbling over pebbles, and broken in 
its course by many a tiny waterfall. On both sides 
rise tall limestone cliffs, splintered into countless fan- 
tastic forms—rocky walls, towers, and pinnacles, and 
in one place a natural archway near the summit, 
leading to the uplands beyond. And all up the 
sloping sides, and wherever root-hold could be obtained 
on pinnacle and crag, clustered shrubs and trees of 
every shade of foliage, with the first touch of autumn 
to heighten the exquisite variety by tints which as 
yet suggested only afar off the thought of decay. 
The solitude of the scene served but to enhance its 
loveliness. For that road by the river-side is no 
broad well-beaten track. No vehicle can pass, and 
even the pedestrian has sometimes to pick his way 
with difficulty. The stillness, on the day of our 
visit, was unbroken save for the murmur of the water, 
the twitter of birds, and the rustling of the branches 
in the gentle breeze. The blue sky overhead, and 
the sunlight casting shadows upon the cliffs and the 
stream, completed the picture; and if the memory of 
Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton haunted their 
favourite stream, it so happened that we encountered 
none of their disciples. 

Many travellers leave the glen at Mill Dale, where 
a pleasant country lane to the right enables them to 
gain the high road between Ashbourne and Buxton. 
Time and strength permitting, however, we would 
strongly advise the tourist to make his way by the 
river banks to Hartington, passing through Beres- 
ford Dale, where at Pike Pool all the beauties of the 
Dove Valley are concentrated at one view. A lime- 
stone obelisk stands in the middle of the river, with 
a background of rich foliage, just touched, at the 
time of our visit, with autumnal hues, while the clear 
water eddied and sparkled around its base. This 
pool was the favourite resort of Walton and his friend 
Cotton. Many allusions to the spot will be found in 
‘‘The Complete Angler ;”’ and the comfortable inn at 
Hartington, reached from Beresford Dale by a walk 
for about a mile through pleasant meadows, bears 
Charles Cotton’s name. 

At Hartington, the high road to Buxton may be 
taken ; or, far better, the traveller may make his way 
to the famous watering-place by the plateau which 
divides the valley of the Dove from that of its tribu- 
tary Manifold; he will then descend to the former 
valley near Longnor, and thence may climb to Axe 
Edge, a great outlying southerly branch or spur of 
the gritstone, from which the Dove has its rise, 
Parting with this lovely river at its very fountain- 
head, we find it difficult to believe that so much 
beauty and even grandeur can have been included in 
the twenty miles’ course of a little English stream, 
and are ready to endorse the enthusiastic tribute of 
Cotton :— 

‘* The rapid Garonne ard the winding Seine 
Are both too mean, 
Beloved Dove, with thee 
To claim priority : 
Nay, Thame and Isis, when conjoined, submit 
And lay their trophies at thy silver feet.” 


At Buxton, easily reached from Axe Edge, we 
found every variety of excursion and other enjoy- 





ments open to us, ‘ fora consideration.’”” The Derby- 
shire dales that may be easily explored from this 
point are very fine; and the whole of the Peak is 
open to the tourist. We could give, however, but a 
hurried glance to these manifold beauties, being bent 
upon descending the Derwent in some such leisurely 
fashion as that in which we had ascended the Dove. 
We had, indeed, the railway now to facilitate the 
latter half of our journey—no slight matter! and yet 
this had the effect of bringing multitudes of travellers 
like ourselves, so that the end of the Derbyshire tour 
was taken in company witha crowd. For a time, 
however, we were comparatively alone to Castleton, 
where the sandstone and mountain limestone meet; 
by Mam Tor, the wonderful ‘‘ Shivering Mountain,” 
—so called from the loose shale which is constantly 
descending its side, and which, in popular belief, 
does not diminish the mountain’s bulk. Thence 
down through the Winnyats or Windgates, a pic- 
turesque pass between lofty cliffs, taking its name 
from the winds which are said to rage almost cease- 
lessly through the narrow defile, although at the 
time of our visit the air was calm, while the lights 
and shadows of a perfect autumn day beautified the 
grey limestone crags. The ruins of Peveril’s Castle 
and the gloomy cavesof Castleton of course were visited. 
Then began the journey down the Derwent, embracing 
pretty Hathersage, with its ancient camps, tumuli, 
and other antique remains whose origin can only be 
conjectured. Here, too, is the traditionary grave of 
Robin Hood’s trusty gigantic comrade, ‘‘ Little John.” 
A ‘‘ Gospel Stone” in this village, once used as a 
pulpit, perpetuates the memory of the open-air har- 
vest and thanksgiving services of the past generation ; 
while in the village of Eyam, three or four miles 
lower down, the ‘ Pulpit Rock,” in a natural dell 
still called a ‘‘ church,” brings to mind the heroism 
of a devoted pastor, who during the plague of 1665, 
when it would have been dangerous to meet in any 
building, daily assembled his parishioners in this 
place to pray with them, to teach and to console. 
The traveller will not régret the slight détour from 
the road by the river to visit this most interesting 
spot ; and he may return to the Derwent by Middleton 
Dale, another magnificent pass through limestone 
cliffs. Hence he will soon reach Edensor, the 
‘‘ model village,” and Chatsworth, ‘‘ the Palace of the 
Peak.” The splendours of the park and mansion 
are so familiar to thousands,—to whom in fact ‘the 
Peak of Derbyshire” is a name suggestive only of 
Chatsworth and Haddon Hall,—that we need attempt 
no description here. The visitor may follow his own 
bent, whether to wander in the stately park, or to 
join the hourly procession along the silken-roped 
avenue through the corridors and apartments of the 
Hall with due admiration of the pictures, the statuary, 
and the wonderful carving ; thence passing out into 
the conservatory and the gardens, where nature has 
done so much, and art so much more. Truly daysat 
Chatsworth are among the bright days of life, especi- 
ally if there be time and opportunity also to visit 
Haddon Hall, that almost unique specimen of an old 
baronial English home, empty and dismantled nov, 
but carefully preserved and beautiful for situation, 
upon the Derbyshire Wye, which here comes down 
from its own limestone glens and dales through the 
pretty town of Bakewell, to unite at Rowsley with 
the Derwent. 

At this junction, too, the traveller comes upon the 
railway, und will be tempted to pass only too rapidly 
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THE PEAK OF 


by the heauties of the Derwent Valley between 
Rowsley and Ambergate. We can but assure him 
that he will lose much by so doing; that Darley 
Dale and Moor are very beautiful, and that the 
tourist who rushes on to Matlock Bath without stay- 
ing to climb Matlock Bank does an injustice to 
Derbyshire scenery: while if he be in pursuit of 
health, he can find no better resting-place than at 
the renowned hydropathic establishments which 
occupy the heights. Still, most who are in search of 
the picturesque will prefer to seek it at Matlock Bath, 
where indeed they will not be left to discover it for 
themselves. In this famous spot the beauties of 
nature are all catalogued, ticketed und forced on the 
attention by signboards and handbills. Here is the 
path to ‘‘ the beautiful scenery ”’ (admission so much) ; 
there ‘‘the Romantic Rocks” (again a fee); there 
the ferry to ‘‘the Lovers’ Walk,” a charming path 
by the river-side, overshadowed by trees, and so on. 
Petrifying wells offer their rival attractions, and 
caves in the limestone are repeatedly illuminated 
during the season for the delight of excursionists. 
The.market for fossils, spar, photographs, ferns, and 
all the wonderful things that nobody buys except at 
watering-places, is brisk and incessant. But when 
we have added to all this that the heights are truly 
magnificent, the woods and river very charming, and 
the arrangements of the hotels most home-like and 
satisfactory, it will not be wondered at that the 
balance of pleasure remained largely in favour of 
Matlock. It would be certainly pleasanter to discover 
for one’s self that here is ‘‘the Switzerland of Eng- 
land,” than to have the fact thrust upon atten- 
tion by placards at every turn; but perhaps 
there are those to whom the information thus 
afforded is welcome, while the enormous highly- 
coloured pictures of valley, dale, and crag which 
adorn every railway-station on the line, no doubt 
perform their part in attracting and instructing 
visitors. They need certainly be at no loss to occupy 
their time to advantage, whether their stay be longer 
or shorter. Everything is made easy for them. To 
all the noblest points of view easy paths have been 
constructed: the fatigue of mountain-climbing is 
reduced to a minimum ; and certainly the landscapes 
disclosed even from a moderate elevation by the 
judicious pruning and removal of intercepting 
foliage, are such as to repay most richly the mode- 
rate effort requisite for the ascent. Lord Byron 
writes that there are views in Derbyshire “as noble 
as in Greece or Switzerland.”” He was probably 
thinking of the prospect from Masson, from which 
the whole valley, with its boundary of tors, or lime- 
stone cliffs, is outspread before the observer, while 
the river sparkles beneath rugged masses of foliage, 
with depths of heavenly blue between; and beyond 
the ramparts of the glen, purple moorlands stretch 
away to the high and curving line of the horizon. 
The traveller southward, who has accompanied us 
thus far, if yet unsated with beauty, will be wise in 
taking the road from Matlock to Cromford, the next 
station, instead of proceeding by railway. The short 
walk or drive between the limestone cliffs, although 
the great majority of passengers pass it by unnoticed, 
is really, for its length, as magnificent as almost any 
of the dales in the higher part of the country. At 
Cromford there is the stately mansion of the Ark- 
Wrights, and a little beyond, on the other side of the 
railway, is Lea Hurst, the home of Miss Florence 
Nightingale, a name that will be gratefully enshrined 
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in the memories of the English people, even when 
war shall be no more. From this spot the valley 
gradually broadens, still richly wooded up the 
heights, with fair meadows on the river banks. And 
s0 we reach Ambergate, where we, so to speak, 
re-enter the busy world, bearing with us ineffaceable 
memories of the fortnight spent amid the beauties 
and the wonders of ‘the Peak.” 





OUR NATIONAL STAMP FACTORY. 


F all the industrial roads to rapid fortune there 
are very few with which even the most avari- 
cious might be more easily contented than with a 
certain snug little business carried on down in one 
corner of Somerset House. Like a great many other 
extremely profitable establishments, it is a decidedly 
unpretending one, as any one will be likely to con- 
sider who will pass down the steps leading from 
Waterloo Bridge to the Thames Embankment, and 
peer in at the grated windows under the portico on 
his left hand as he turns out on to the pavement 
below. 

From the outside, at all events, it does not look in 
the least like a money-making concern. Yet to say 
that in this little snuggery is carried on a business by 
which “money is literally coined” would convey a 
very poor and imperfect idea of its thriving character. 
In point of profitableness the dull, old establishment 
on Tower Hill, in which most of our money ¢s “ lite- 
rally coined,” would cut a very sorry figure by com- 
parison. From all parts of London, all day long, 
people flock in here with tempting little sums in 
silver and gold and bank notes, which they cheer- 
fully hand over to official gentlemen in attendance, 
some of whom appear to be conscious of no little con- 
descension in deigning to be the recipients of such 
trifies, and none of whom give in exchange for it 
anything more than a ‘“‘ mere impression,” a simple 
stamped acknowledgment. 

This stamp department, if it stood by itself, would 
be considered a large establishment. Hidden away 
in the bewildering mazes of Somerset House, how- 
ever, it loses much of its apparent importance, and 
probably the great majority of Londoners are una- 
ware even of its existence. The entrance to it is from 
Lancaster Place, the short thoroughfare between 
Waterloo Bridge and the Strand, from which may 
frequently be seen van-loads of paper disappearing 
by hydraulic machinery down into some mysterious 
depths in the basement of this vast pile of Govern- 
ment buildings. 

Passing in under the clock we may as well notice, 
at the outset, a peculiar feature in the doors we push 
open. We are as yet some distance from the stamp- 
ing department, but when we come to that establish- 
ment we shall find doors of the some kind there 
also; and, moreover, their peculiarity is the invention 
of the late comptroller of stamps. The portals were 
at one time ordinary swing doors, made to oscillate 
to and fro with the slightest push. They were 
capital doors for easily letting people in and out, and 
equally well contrived for letting in the wind, which 
would often blow them open, and go growling and 
grumbling about the corridors and passages within 
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like the ghosts of departed testators, bewailing the 
squandering of their life’s accumulations in the pay- 
ment of legacy duty. By a very simple and ingenious 
device the two swing doors are so connected that if 
you push one door forward you open the other back- 
ward. By pushing both doors at once, as of course 
a blast of wind does, both are immovable. Admittance 
can be gained only by pushing one side or pulling the 
other, and so the public are let in and the wind is 
kept out. 

Just within the doors in the winter time a good fire 
is blazing in that jovial fashion in which John Bull’s 
fires always do blaze when it is cold, and in which 
no fire with an unpaid coal bill stuck over the 
mantelpiece could possibly be expected to burn. On 
the opposite side of the hall is a scarlet-coated 
officer, ensconced in one of those little boxes to be 
found at the entrance of most Government buildings, 
and which undoubtedly were invented as types of a 
snug and cosy Government berth. And across the 
mat, between the fire and the scarlet coat, troops the 
British public, with its slips of paper and rolls of 
vellum, all sorts of deeds and documents, bill forms 
and cheques, companies’ registrations, chancery 
forms, marine and fire insurance policies, and every 
description of agreement and contract, from the 
informal letter of half-a-dozen lines to the elabo- 
rate rigmarole engrossed on half-a-dozen skins of 
parchment—all of them, for all legal purposes, as 
worthless as so much waste material when they go 
in, but when they come out again valuable as 
houses and lands, and powerful as the strong arm of 
British law. 

Passing along the corridor to the right, the bearer 
of a document to be stamped must first make for 
‘Room 26,” where he will submit it to the inspection 
of an officer whose duty it is to see that the date it 
bears is within the prescribed limit of time the law 
allows for the operation. The date being satisfactory, 
he will scribble certain hieroglyphics in pencil on one 
corner of it, and it may then be presented in 
‘Room 28,” which may be regarded as a kind of an 
official ‘“‘ hopper” for the reception of grist to the 
imperial mill—a big funnel tied in the mouth of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s money bags, into which 
all day long cash pours in merry little streams, 
whose musical ring even the best regulated of minds 
might find somewhat suggestive of burglarious 
ideas. 

There is nothing very remarkable to be seen in 
this room. Around the centre of the floor runs a 
counter surmounted by ground-glass screens, on 
which are conspicuously painted the various sums 
for which stamps are dispensed here. One screen is 
marked sixpence, another two and sixpence, another 
five shillings, and so on, and behind each screen 
is a press for producing the stamps correspond- 
ing with these various sums. A person who 
comes with a document to be stamped must pre- 
sent it at the proper part of the rocm, toge- 
ther with exactly the proper sum of money—no 
change is given by the officers in charge of the 
presses, though it may be obtained at the superin- 
tendent’s desk—and it will forthwith receive the 
magic touch which instantly converts it from a mere 
sheet of paper or parchment to a legal document 
capable of holding to a bargain a peasant or a 
prince. The actual touch of the die, it has, we 
believe, been authoritatively decided, is indispensable 
to the legality of the stamp, which would be invalid 





if anything were interposed between the face of the 
die and the deed, even though the actual impression 
were unaffected. Attached to each press is a little 
mechanical contrivance for recording the number of 
impressions given, and at the close of every day the 
money taken is compared with this record, and the 
whole of it formally handed over from the department 
of the comptroller-general of stamps to that of the 
receiver-general. 

This ‘28 room”’ is quite a recent institution, de- 
signed to enable the public to get their documents 
stamped with the smallest possible amount of 
trouble and delay. Nothing could very well be 
simpler or more expeditious than the arrangements 
here, and to the public generally no doubt this new 
room is a decided boon. This, however, is not uni- 
versally the case. A vehement old gentleman the other 
day emphatically protested against this innovation 
upon time-honoured custom. He wanted a sixpenny 
stamp, and wasn’t to be bullied into their new-fangled 
way of getting it, not he. He insisted on paying 
his money in Room 26, as he always had done, and 
having a warrant filled up, authorising the comp- 
troller to stamp his document, which he would then 
carry off to a room in the basement of the building, 
and then hand it in and get his receipt, and call for 
it again in the good, old-fashioned, respectable man- 
ner the next day, or whenever it was likely to have 
been done. 

This was the old routine; but, so far as it has 
been found practicable, it has been superseded by 
the simpler method described. There are many 
kinds of things, however, which are brought in by 
the thousand for stamping, and these, of course, 
cannot be dealt with in this prompt and simple 
fashion. A huge bundle of cheque forms, for 
instance, cannot be stamped and delivered off-hand. 
The bearer of such a packet makes his way to Room 
26, pays his money, gives the necessary particulars 
for filling up a warrant, and then, like the extremely 
conservative old gentleman just mentioned, bears off 
his parcel downstairs, where he will probably find 
the warrant and a receipt-slip already awaiting his 
arrival. The clerk who signs these papers in the 
room above slips them into a spout beside him, from 
which they fall into an endless band of canvas re- 
volving upon rollers in the ceiling beneath, and 
thence, after being slowly carried from one side of the 
ceiling to the other, are passed into a second spout, 
down which they fall on to the counter below. Here 
an attendant takes possession of them, gives the 
receipt-slip to the bearer of the goods when he pre- 
sents himself, and then, after impressing his own 
stamp upon the warrant, attaches it to the parcel, 
and passes both together through another shoot into 
the stamping-room. 

This stamping-room is a long, low apartment, ex- 
tending beneath the terrace running along the river- 
front of Somerset House. Itis anondescript kind of 
room, with arches overhead, skylights opening up on 
to the terrace above, and a great number of iron 
girders stretching across it for the security of its 
outer wall, the construction of the Thames Embank- 
ment having somewhat imperilled its stability, 
though, in another important respect, a great benefit 
has been derived from this splendid work. Before 
the embankment was constructed, the expanse of 
oozy mud exposed at low tide just under the windows 
rendered the air in this room rather a perilous com- 
pound to inhale, and it was found absolutely neces- 
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sary to mitigate its foulness by bringing down from 
the summit of the building a blast of the freshest 
of the zephyrs that happened to be sporting about 
the chimney-tops. A powerful fan was made 
to revolve at the bottom of a long shaft, and 
a current of comparatively pure air was thus brought 
down into these lower regions; and although the 
same necessity does not now exist for such a current, 
the fan is still kept merrily at work, and the rooms 
here are, by means of it, kept in as wholesome a 
condition as the nature of London air will admit of. 

This system of ventilation is only one of several 
mechanical features for which this department of 
the publicservice is rather remarkable, and many 
of which are to be accredited to the ingenuity of the 
late comptroller and of his father, who preceded 
him in the office, and who was the brother of Sir 
Rowland Hill, the well-known postal reformer. 

One display of his ingenuity has already been 
referred to, and as we come down that shoot, with a 
warrant and a parcel of goods, we immediately alight 
on another. The table on to which all such parcels 
and all sorts of deeds and documents are in the first 
instance to be deposited is connected with the aper- 
ture through which they come into the room by a 
number of parallel bars, one half of which are fix- 
tures, and the other half—every alternate bar, that 
is—have a motion imparted to them by a distant 
steam-engine, so that whatever tumbles down upon 
them from the shoot above is carried forward by 
a series of little jumps until finally it jumps upon 
the table. 

Never was such a miscellaneous gathering of valu- 
ables as these rolls and bundles and packages repre- 
sent to the imagination as they come hopping along 
into the centre of the room. This pompous-looking 
parchment, which seems to be jerking itself along 
with all the dignity it can muster, may be the deed 
of a princess’s marriage settlement, and next comes 
a patent for a new toothpick or a wooden leg. Yonder 
are the title-deeds to an estate ; next comes a bundle of 
the scrip of a foreign loan, and then a package of 
army commissions, many of them bearing on their 
top left-hand corner the flowing autograph of her 
gracious Majesty, ‘‘ Victoria, R. & I.’—Victoria, 
Queen and Empress. What a merry world it would 
be, one cannot help thinking, if he might only have 
his pick from among those paltry bits of skin and 
paper! Picking and stealing, however, are not much 
encouraged here. There is a force of nineteen police- 
men engaged about these revenue offices. Doors 
and chests have triple locks, and at night any property 
on hand is secured in a fireproof and thiefproof room, 
in which, by the way, before now, documents repre- 
senting property to the value of fifty millions of 
money have been known to be stored away, and in 
which £200,000 worth of postage stamps alone have 
occasionally been deposited. 

As they come forward into the room deeds and 
documents of all sorts and sizes are gathered toge- 
ther and carried away to the table of the ‘chief 
teller’ at the far end of the room, who makes neces- 
sary entries of warrants, and marks every article 
with a number for ideritification, and they are passed 
on through a routine not essentially different from 
that of any well-conducted business of a similar 
character. 

Speaking in a general way, it may be said that 
nearly all the non-adhesive stamps used in the United 
Kingdom are produced in this corner of Somerset 
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House. Adhesive stamps, such as postage and re- 
ceipt stamps, are entrusted to two contractors, one in 
Fleet Street, who prints and gums, under the inspec- 
tion of an inland revenue officer, all stamps from a 
halfpenny to threehalfpence; and the other in Clerk- 
enwell, who, under similar supervision, produces all 
adhesive stamps over that value. With the latter 
firm this large stamping-room is in direct telegraphic 
communication. All such stamps are printed and 
gummed by these two houses, but they are perforated 
by very ingenious machinery at work in a lower floor 
of this establishment. To describe this machinery in 
an intelligible manner would be scarcely practicable, 
perhaps, but it may be remarked that two of the 
officers in charge of this department of the establish- 
ment have recently effected improvements in it, by 
which its capabilities are enhanced by about fifty per 
cent. Sheets of stamps are arranged with great 
nicety one upon the other, and are then simply passed 
through the machine in a ‘continuous feed” from 
one end, and are turned out at the other perforated, 
the piercing being effected by the descent of an 
arrangement of tiny punches. Those who remember 
the time when stamps had to be cut out by knives or 
scissors would be interested in watching this mecha- 
nism by which they are practically cut up, without 
being divided, and an immense amount of time and 
trouble saved. 

In an apartment adjacent to this perforating-room 
is the ‘‘ embossing-room,”’ a section of the establish- 
ment in which embossed stamps are produced by 
steam presses, at which the operators are exclusively 
boys or nearly so. It was here, we believe, that the 
experiment of boy labour in Government offices was 
originally tried, an experiment afterwards extended 
to the post-office and some other departments of the 
public service. It has proved eminently successful 
here from the first, a result no doubt in great mea- 
sure due to the judicious system adopted for the 
encouragement of care and good conduct. Before 
being entrusted with the working of a proper stamp- 
ing-machine—which might involve some danger to 
inexperienced fingers, and would entail a great waste 
of good paper—the lads are first set to work with a 
“‘dummy” machine, which produces an impression 
merely sufficient to afford a criterion of skill, and in 
the event of fingers being placed where the paper 
ought to be gives nothing more serious than a “nip” 
only sharp enough to inspire a wholesome caution. 
After a satisfactory apprenuceship, they proceed to 
regular work—the stamping of bankers’ cheque- 
books, promissory notes, and so forth ; and instead of 
being fined for bad work, as is the system in many 
manufacturing firms, they are rewarded for good— 
practically amounting to the same thing, perhaps, 
yet, it must be admitted, attaining that same thing by 
decidedly better means. A boy’s wages are a fixed sum, 
and if he does his work in a slovenly and careless 
manner he gets nothing beyond that sum; but if in 
50,000 impressions he should have turned out not 
more than eight faulty ones, he will have a reward of 
fivepence, and if by great care and skill he should 
turn out the whole 50,000 without any failures he 
gets the sum of eightpence in addition to his wages. 
These steam-presses merely require that the slip of 
paper to be stamped should be laid on the die with 
great precision, the machine itself snatching away 
the paper the instant the blow has been struck. 
There are presses here going at the rate of sixty 
impressions a minute, and very expert hands can 
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keep up with them at considerably more than double 
that speed. The whole force of this room is capable 
of turning out 340,000 stamps a day. 

If these were only penny stamps, it must be granted 
that this would be a capital day’s work. The dies of 
this establishment, however, including those em- 
ployed in the various hand-presses about the place, 
number some 400, and give impressions ranging in 
value from a penny to £11,250, and even this sum is 
occasionally insufficient to represent the lumps of 
gold that plump into the Exchequer. A probate duty 
some time ago required that this die should be 
employed three times over on the same will, and then 
there were others required to bring up the amount 
to the good round sum of £45,000. 





RECENT WARS, THEIR LOSSES AND COSTS. 


S le terrible wars which, in spite of the advance 
of religion and civilisation, have continued to 
disfigure the annals of Christendom, even during the 
past quarter of a century, have, in most instances, 
been duly chronicled by the historian and tabled by 
the statistician. Hence it is comparatively easy to 
obtain reliable returns of the great losses, both of 
human life and of money, involved by these inter- 
national conflicts. In particular, such information 
will be found in great detail in the work entitled 
‘‘Les Guerres Contemporaines,” by the eminent 
French statistician, M. P. Leroy-Beaulieu; also in 
the English Parliamentary Returns on the Crimean 
War; in Major-General Joseph K. Barnes’s official 
report to the American Congress on the ‘Medical 
and Surgical History of the Rebellion ” (Civil War) ; 
in Dr. Chenu’s army reports to the French Govern- 
ment; and in the similar statistical compilations by 
M. Vigo Rousillon, Dr. Evans (of the United 
States), M. Boudin, and the French and German war 
departments. 

An examination of the figures contained in these 
works will show that the extent of the sufferings 
entailed by war, even in our own times, can scarcely 
be exaggerated. Nor is it possible for any mind, or 
any imagination, adequately to picture the extent 
and intensity of the misery thus occasioned. The 
following summaries, taken from the above-men- 
tioned authors and similar sources, will, however, be 
of some assistance to the thoughtful reader who 
desires to reflect on the disastrous effects of war in 
our own times :— 


LossES FROM WAR IN THE TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 1853-77. 


Killed in battle, and died 
of wounds and disease. 


Crimean War (1854-55) 750,000 
American Civil War (1861-65) 800,000 
Franco-German War (1870-71) 225,000 
Franco-Italian War (1859) . 40,000 
Austrian, Prussian, and Italian War (1866) 50,000 
Wars with Mexico, Paraguay, Cochin China, 

Schleswig-Holstein, etc. . ; 70,000 
Massacres in Bulgaria and Armenia, 1876-77 

(before the outbreak of regular war) 15,000 





1,950,000 





Thus it appears that before the gigantic conflict had 


commenced between Russia and Turkey (in April, 
1877) nearly two million persons, or half the popu- 
lation of London and its suburbs, had been slaugh- 
tered by war within a quarter of a century, or in the 
latter half of the reign of Queen Victoria. 

Last year a parliamentary return was moved for, by 
the Right Hon. Joseph Henley, showing the total 
number of young men in England and Wales be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty-six—that is to 
say, in the very flower and best strength and bloom 
of their lives. The total number of such young men 
is officially stated in this return for 1876, and in- 
cluding those in the British army, navy, and mer- 
chant service at home and abroad, to be 1,616,226. 
Hence far more in number than this splendid band 
have fallen through war in a few recent years, and 
nearly as many as all the young men of from eighteen 
to twenty-six in the whole United Kingdom, who 
amount to 2,201,927. 

Or a comparison may be made in another way. 
The estimated population of the following towns was, 
according to the returns of the Registrar-General, at 
the end of June, 1876, as follows: — Liverpool, 
522,000; Manchester and Salford, 497,000; Bir. 
mingham, 372,000; Leeds, 292,000; Sheffield, 
275,000. These large towns, with a total population 
of 1,958,000, just represent the slaughter of the 
twenty-five years above referred to. 

Or again, it equals the aggregate population of 
the following: — Dublin, 315,000; Edinburgh, 
216,000; Glasgow, 546,000; Bristol, 200,000; 
Bradford, 174,000; Newcastle, 140,000; Brighton, 
101,000; Portsmouth, 125,000; and Hull, 137,000 
—a total of 1,954,000. 

And how vast an addition to these numbers must 
be made by the deaths occasioned by the Russian 
and Turkish war of 1877! 

The deaths, from wounds and disease, immediately 
consequent upon battles are usually more numerous 
than those from slaughter on the field. Prince 
Moltke estimates that, in one campaign between 
Turks and Russians, 60,000 out of 100,000 men died 
of disease; and in the Franco-Austrian war of 1859 
it was also noted, by Dr. Larrey, that ‘the mor- 
tality then caused appears to have exceeded, in the 
French army, the number of men killed on the field 
of battle.” After the battle of Solferino, for in- 
stance, the overcrowded hospitals at Verona were 
swept by typhus aad contagious corruption. For, in 
the most carefully conducted campaigns, the exigen- 
cies of war expose the soldiers by thousands to night 
air, to drenching rains, to dangers of every kind, to 
malaria, protracted fasting, and all manner of sources 
of disease and contagion. 

Thousands, also, of those who finally survive have 
endured grievous sufferings or life-long mutilation. 
The surgical records of the United States army, in 
the Civil War, show 5,000 cases of fracture of the 
femur, or large bone of the thigh, and 575 opera- 
tions for amputating the upper part of the shoulder- 
bone. 

Nor do the statistics above quoted, of losses of life 
in war, include the deaths of relatives through grief, 
desertion, starvation, and slow pining away ; neither 
the shortened lives of the diseased offspring of the 
unhealthy survivors of war. Neither do such 
statistics enter into the effects of the wide-spread 
vices intimately associated with the assemblage of 
large armies. Nor are there thus shown the miseries 





and sufferings of the wives and children of soldiers 
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called away to war. Russian reports, in 1877, state 
that, in one small province alone, out of 3,000 soldiers 
drafted away to fight the Turks, 2,096 were married, 
and had, altogether, 2,900 children. It is added 
that the wives left by themselves are, for the most 
part, without resources, and nearly all are in want of 
support. What, then, must be the condition of the 
total number of deserted wives and forlorn families 
in two vast empires at war? 


COST OF RECENT WARS. 

Whilst the losses of life and limb, and the miseries 
of widows and orphans, occasioned by war, are so 
enormous, the heavy burden imposed by the cost of 
great international contests and armaments are addi- 
tional evils of vast magnitude. The statisticians, 
already referred to, show the following figures as the 
cost of wars during the last quarter of a century 
(but not including any of the expenses of the Russian 
and Turkish war of 1877) :— 


£ 
The Crimean War ° ° 340,000,000 
The Franco-Italian War of 1859 . 60,000,000 
The Austrian and Prussian War of 1866 66,000,000 
The American Civil War— 
The North 940,000,000 
The South 460,000,000 
The Franco-Prussian War, 1870-71 500,000,000 
Wars in Mexico, Paraguay, Schleswig- 
Holstein, ete. . 47,000,000 








£2,413,000,000 





It is almost impossible for the mind to grasp, in 
any adequate degree, the importance and significance 
of suchasum. But it may be mentioned that this 
amount would allow £2 for every man, woman, and 
child on the habitable globe. It would afford a 
present of £100 to every person in England and 
Wales. It would erect, complete, and furnish with 
works of art, 2,000 such institutions as the beautiful 
Crystal Palace, near London. It would make two 
railways all round the world, in the most splendid 
and substantial style, at £50,000 per mile. It would 
thickly dot colleges, schools, and hospitals over all 
Europe. It would provide for every adult male in 
Europe (about 50,000,000) a freehold farm of 100 
acres in America. 

The American Civil War specially illustrates the 
tremendous costliness of such conflicts. After the 
enormous taxation of the struggle had been greatly 
diminished by the cessation of hostilities, and after 
hundreds of millions had been already paid, there 
still remained, in 1865, anational debt of £560,000,000 
sterling for the Northern States. Half that expen- 
diture would, under peaceable arrangements, have 
paid handsomely and in full for the liberation of 
every one of the 4,000,000 slaves, and would, further, 
have constructed half-a-dozen railways from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and as many grand canals, 
uniting the western rivers with the Atlantic and 
great lakes. But, in addition to this, and the hun- 
dreds of millions of voluntary contributions to the 
suffering soldiers, there were incalculable expenses 
of the separate States, for local exertions and in the 
payment of bounties (sometimes as much as $2,000 
per man). More than 2,000,000 labourers were with- 
drawn from agriculture; innumerable plantations 
were neglected, and factories closed. Two-thirds, 
also, of the great shipping trade of the United States 


. want of pure water, and abundance of smoke. 
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passed into the hands of foreigners. But, in their 
turn, foreigners suffered immensely from the 
American Civil War. In Lancashire alone the 
‘‘ cotton famine” took the proportions of a national 
calamity. In Europe, altogether, more than 100,000 
of the working population were (according to the 
calculations of M. Boiteau and M. Pouyer-Quertier) 
left almost continually, for three years, without em- 
ployment—chiefly in England, France, and Germany 
—in consequence of the American Civil War. Much 
misery, and even starvation, resulted. But, remarks 
an eminent writer, ‘‘such is war. Its nature is so 
homicidal that it slays thousands of victims, even at 
thousands of miles distance from the battle-fields.” 

Little has here been alluded to as to other evils of 
war, but these considerations of its awful slaughter 
and crushing cost are alone sufficient to call for a 
greatly increased thoughtfulness on the part of Chris- 
tians especially, as to their individual duty to take 
every practicable step for saving this fair earth 
from being desolated by this awful curse. In parti- 
cular they should, as professing followers of the 
Prince of Peace, to whom they owe their everlasting 
redemption, seek for every opportunity of influencing 
their rulers in favour of international neutrality and 
conciliation, and for a prompt recourse, in cases of 
difficulty, to the system of arbitration between con- 
tending powers. Happily, that system is year by 
year growing in favour, notwithstanding the magni- 
tude of the world’s armaments. Very cheering, for 
example, were some of the first words uttered in his 
official capacity by the new President of the United 
States, Mr. Hayes, who, in his inaugural address at 
Washington, said: ‘‘The policy inaugurated by my 
honoured predecessor, President Grant, of submitting 
to arbitration grave questions in dispute between our- 
selves and foreign powers, points to a new and com- 
paratively the dest instrumentality for the preservation 
of peace, and will, as I believe, become a beneficent 
example, of course to be pursued in similar emergen- 
cies by other nations.”” May the divine blessing on 
human exertions indeed bring this noble expecta- 
tion to pass! 





Maricties, 


Mr. Guapstonr AS Woopcurrer.—The scene recorded in 
the papers at the beginning of the autumn recess will have a 
curious place in biography, if not in history. The Liberal Asso- 
ciation of Bolton arranged a monster picnic to Hawarden Castle. 
About 1,400 visitors attended. Mr. Gladstone, his wife, and 
son appeared in the park, and were loudly cheered. Mr. Glad- 
stone and his son each carried an axe, and began cutting down 
an ash-tree, to the great delight of the crowds, many of whom 
were scrambling for chips as they flew from the axe. The 
choir from a Bolton chapel sang in the pauses of theirwork. <A 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone and Mr. 
W. H. Gladstone for allowing the party to visit the park. Mr. 
Gladstone, in reply, said it gave them great pleasure to see 
others enjoying the park they loved so much. He spoke for 
his wife and son, for all had in this only one mind. It was a 
great contrast to many manufacturing towns, but he hoped the 
day would come when there would be a less complete contrast 
between manufacturing towns and the country. There were 
three things that made large towns disagreeable—bad smells, 
He did not think 
the Almighty ordained any of those things. He did not think 
it hopeless to see a great improvement. He told a story of a 
paper manufacturer who expected to be ruined when the paper 
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duty was taken off, but who made £3,000 a-year by using his 
refuse instead of throwing it into the river. He would not talk 
politics, but they had great power in their hands, and he hoped 
they would think of these things. They would not make the 
town as beautiful as the country, but they could make it less 
debased and deformed. Mr. W. H. Gladstone, m.P., also spoke, 
and, alluding to a reference his father had made to his age, said 
they had seen that day he was not past work. (A voice cried, 
** He is able to lead yet,” at which Mr. Gladstone shook his 
head.) Mr. W. H. Gladstone said all of them must feel his 
time might come again, and his services be required, but, 
whether he were willing or not to enter the service of his sove- 
reign, he always valued the approbation of his fellow-country- 
men. The father and son then continued felling trees. If Mr. 
Gladstone ever resumes leadership in politics, we shall be re- 
minded of Cincinnatus recalled from the plough ! 


DisposAL OF THE DerapD.—The abuses of intramural 
burying grounds led to the formation of suburban cemeteries, 
and the overcrowding of some of these has led to a new pro- 
posal, since cremation finds few advocates. Mr. Willson, an 
architect, mentions a plan which, though ancient, sounds 
novel to modern ears. It consists of a combination of vaulted 
catacombs, of no costly character, simply and systematically 
arranged. If such a pyramid were erected upon a base of five 
acres of ground, Mr. Willson calculates that it would provide 
proper space for 625,000 bodies, and that upon a plot of eighteen 
acres it would contain 5,000,000 of the dead, with perfect 
security to the health of theliving. Mr. Willson further argues 
that the pyramidal mode of sepulture (of which he showed some 
plans at the Great Exhibition of 1851) would be practicable and 
economical as regards the saving of land and the cost of funerals, 
while it would present a solemn and grand appearance exter- 
nally.—Public Health. 


Sr. WiLrrip.—The following entry may be interesting to the 
readers of ‘‘ Yorkshire Abbeys” in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for 
August, as it refers to St. Wilfrid, the patron saint of Ripon. It 
is taken from the Roll of the Temporal Chancellor of the Bishop 
of Durham :—‘‘ 1426-7. Lead Roll. Paid to Thomas Egliston 
for marking 18 of my lord’s oxen with the mark of St. Wilfrid, 
to the intent that they may escape a certain infirmity called the 
‘moryn’ [murrain], 9d.” The Italians pay a similar tax to the 
priests in our own day, for ‘‘ blessing” their horses, mules, and 
other cattle.—w. M. E. 


BuiveE-Coat ScHoot In CoLeRIDGE’s Time.—August 16, 
18382—Christ’s Hospital—Bowyer—The discipline at Christ’s 
Hospital in my time was ultra-Spartan ; all domestic ties were 
to be put aside. ‘* Boy!” I remember Bowyer saying to me 
once when I was crying, the first day of my return after the 
holidays—‘‘ Boy ! the school is your father! Boy ! the school 
is your mother! Boy! the school is your brother! the school 
is your sister! the school is your first cousin, your second 
cousin, and all the rest of your relations! Let’s have no more 
crying !” No tongue can express good Mrs. Bowyer. Val. le 
Grice and I were once going to be flogged for some domestic 
misdeed, and Bowyer was thundering away at us by way of pro- 
logue, when Mrs. B. looked in and said, ‘‘ Flog them soundly, 
sir, I beg!” Thissaved us. Bowyer was so nettled at the in- 
terruption, that he growled out, ‘*‘ Away, woman ! away!” and 
we were let off.—Coleridge’s Table Talk. 


A New Fopper Pant. — Attention has recently been 
directed to the cultivation of the Caucasian prickly comfrey 
(Symphytum asperrimum) as a fodder plant of no small import- 
ance. it is nearly allied to our common comfrey (S. officinale), 
and has long been known in this country as an ornamental 
plant, having been introduced in 1799. A few years ago some 
agriculturists recommended that this comfrey should be grown 
extensively as a green fodder plant, but their recommendation 
was at that time disregarded. Now, however, its cultivation 
has again been strongly urged, apparently with more success, 
as trials have been made, and the results have proved most 
satisfactory and encouraging. Those who have tried the prickly 
comfrey as a fodder = describe it as being specially adapted 
for the feeding and fattening of cattle, and for increasing the 
yield of milk in cows. Its growth is found to be more rapid 
and luxuriant than any other green crop, and it yields a 
much larger produce on a given space. Good grass land yields 
8 tons of grass, when green, to the acre; lucerne, 40; rye 
grass, 50; vetches, 20; while the prickly comfrey gives from 
80 to 120 tons. Whether this return would always be similar 
can, of course, only be ascertained by continued cultivation 
and experiment. It is, however, a deep-rooted plant, and is, 





to a certain extent, independent of weather and climate, fo: 
in the dryest and hottest seasons it has been known to afford 
several heavy cuttings when most other vegetation has been 
burnt up or suffering from drought. Other advantages are, 
that it comes earlier than any other crop, and lasts longer, 
frequently affording a good supply until it is cut down by 
severe frosts. Above and around the root-stems are shoots or 
suckers, which can be taken off for planting, and the roots 
may be subdivided, so that the plant can be easily and success- 
fully propagated ; the planting may be carried on at all seasons 
except during frosts. Crown and root cuttings suitable for 
planting may be purchased at £5 per thousand. The cost of a 
trial of this plant would, therefore, not be great. Its culti- 
vation is simple. The ground should be ploughed six or eight 
inches deep, andthen manured. The cuttin me be planted 
like potato sets, about three feet apart. In winter the roots 
should be well dressed with ordinary manure or sewage. Besides 
its use as a green crop, the prickly comfrey, when dried, also 
forms an excellent food for horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs. The 
juice of the plant contains a quantity of gum and mucilage, but 
very little sugar. This plant, it is believed, might be very 
successfully and profitably grown on many of our railway em- 
bankments, and on other waste pieces of land in various parts 
of the country which are now only producing useless crops of 
noxious weeds, D. W. 


Mr. Barnum.—The presence of Mr. Barnum in this country 
recalls a story he told on his last visit nearly twenty years ago. 
His remarkable show of curiosities in New York was on one 
occasion so well patronised that it was completely crammed, 
while crowds were outside desirous of obtaining admission. It 
was a great trouble to the world-renowned showman to see so 
many people anxious to pay their quarter dollars which he 
could not receive. But the place was full, and he could 
not prevail upon his visitors to leave. At length a bright 
idea struck him. He had many announcements with the words 
** tigress,” ‘‘ lioness,” ‘* negress,” etc., scattered about the show, 
so over a door in the rear of the building he placed in large 
letters the word ‘‘ egress.” Thinking it some animal which 
they had not seen, the visitors descended the stairs, and ‘‘ found 
that animal in the street!” 


Mr. Warp Hunt, m.p.—A journalist, in noting the lamented 
death of Mr. Ward Hunt, says :—His father, Mr. Hunt, of 
Buckhurst, was an old-fashioned clergyman of great opulence. 
His mother was a daughter of Mr. Gardiner, of Coombe, a lovely 
place visible from the Great Western Railway line just below 
Pangbourne Station, and it was probably from her that he in- 
herited his religious instincts. More than one member of her 
family, including Mr. S. Rawson Gardiner, the historian, have 
been prominent members of the Irvingite persuasion, and her 
brother, Captain Allen Gardiner, r.n., in middle life, turned 
missionary, and perished by starvation in Patagonia whilst 
essaying to convert the natives. Captain Gardiner married Miss 
Julia Reade, daughter of John Reade, of Ipsden, and sister of 
Charles Reade, the novelist, and one of Mr. Ward Hunt’s last 
acts was to — Mr. Charles Reade’s nephew and namesake 
commander of the Pearl, an appointment, be it added, well 
merited, since Mr. Reade was one of Captain Goodenough’s 
mgecce officers, and had served ently in the Southern 

eas, 


SHEIK-UL-IsLAM.—The deposition of the chief ecclesiastic in 
the Ottoman empire was a notable illustration of the Court 
intrigues which mark the history of Turkish politics. Khair- 
oullah Effendi, the highest dignitary in the Mussulman hier- 
archy, was suddenly removed from his office and replaced by 
Khalil Effendi, chief almoner in the palace. The result of this 
intrigue, in which the principal eunuch of the seraglio was an 
important actor, caused great excitement among the Softas, b 
whom Khairoullah Effendi was greatly respected. Khairoullah 
Effendi was one of the most distinguished men in Turkey, being 
possessed of remarkable learning, eloquence, and liberality of 
opinion. He was the victim of a disgraceful intrigue. A young 
Georgian, a dancer belonging to Refieh, the Sultan’s sister, 
attracted the favourable attention of the Sultan Abdul Hamid 
on the occasion of a visit which he made to Refieh. This was 
precisely what Refieh was anxious for, as she wished to retain an 
influence over her brother by means of the beautiful Georgian. 
The Sultan, as Refieh anticipated, asked his sister to bestow the 
Georgian upon him, and Khairoullah, hearing of the affair, and 
dreading lest Abdul Hamid should fall entirely under the power 
of his sister and his brother-in-law, endeavoured to dissuade the 
Sultan from his purpose, and in consequence was dismissed from 
his office of Sheik-ul-Islam. 
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